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PREFACE 


T N the  year  1902  I printed  for  private  circulation  an  account 
of  ten  English  MSS.,  dating  from  1150  to  1450,  being 
the  substance  of  a lecture  which  I had  recently  delivered  at 
Cambridge  in  the  capacity  of  Sandars  Reader  to  the  University. 
Since  then  the  number  of  my  English  MSS.  has  increased, 
and  in  the  present  volume,  the  fourth  of  this  series  of  Illustra- 
tions, I print  facsimiles  from  sixteen  MSS.  of  English  origin, 
which  now  form  not  the  least  important  part  of  my  “ Hundred 
Manuscripts.” 

Of  these  sixteen  volumes,  three  belong  to  the  twelfth 
century,  four  to  the  thirteenth,  five  to  the  fourteenth,  and  four 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Unhappily  I have  still  no  example  of 
the  exquisite  art  of  the  Irish  school  of  miniaturists  who 
flourished  in  the  melancholy  island  during  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  centuries.  To  see  the  Book  of  Kells,  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Chad,  and  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels,  the  curious  must  go 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  the 
British  Museum,  or  else  content  themselves  with  excellent 
coloured  reproductions  of  some  of  the  choicest  pages,  published 
by  the  late  Miss  Marianne  Stokes  and  Sir  George  Warner. 
Nor,  again,  have  I anything  in  the  way  of  the  early  English  art 
of  the  Winchester  school  to  vie  with  the  Benedictional  of 
yEthelwold,  so  beautifully  facsimiled  by  the  late  Duke  of 
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Devonshire  for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  or  the  Grimbald  Gospels 
at  the  British  Museum.  To  the  finer  specimens  of  the  work 
of  the  remote  centuries  in  Ireland  and  England  collectors  of 
the  present  day  may  not  aspire.  For  the  art  of  the  three 
centuries  from  1150  to  1450  excellent  examples  will  be  found 
in  the  present  volume,  and,  even  though  uncoloured,  the 
collotypes  may  safely  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  of  the  sixteen  MSS.  here  dealt 
with,  the  first  nine,  dating  from  1150  to  1300,  were  produced 
in  or  for  monasteries  or  religious  houses,  amongst  others  for 
St.  Swithin’s  at  Winchester,  the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  Waltham 
Abbey,  several  monasteries  in  East  Anglia,  two  in  Canterbury, 
and  the  Hospital  of  St.  Sepulchre  at  Preston-in-Holderness, 
Yorkshire;  while  the  other  seven,  dating  from  1300  to  1450, 
were  presumably  written  for  private  individuals.  I suppose 
that,  in  England  at  all  events,  the  private  library  scarcely 
existed  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  after  which 
date  the  monasterial  Scriptoria  were  probably  to  some  extent 
employed  by  or  for  private  people,  especially  in  the  case  of 
very  sumptuous  volumes.  The  decline  in  English  miniature 
art  after  1450  was  rapid  and  complete.  This  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  (1455  to  1485),  by  others 
to  the  competition  of  French  and  Flemish  artists,  consequent 
on  the  occupation  by  the  English  kings  of  a large  part  of 
France,  and  especially  of  Paris  (1420  to  1436).  Probably  both 
causes  contributed  to  the  result.  The  French  style  became 
more  attractive  to  English  grandees,  such  as  John  Talbot  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  than  the  English,  and  if  any  fine  English 
illumination  was  executed  after  1450,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Wingfield  Horae  (see  Plates  LXXV  to  LXXXII),  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  artist  has  worked  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  some 
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French  or  Flemish  model  instead  of  following  and  developing 
any  purely  English  examples. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  sixteen  volumes 
here  dealt  with  only  three,  and  those  oddly  enough  the  earliest 
in  date,  are  secular  works,  the  other  thirteen  being  Psalters, 
Missals,  etc.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  landscape  should 
also  be  noted,  from  the  spirited  early  efforts  of  the  artist  in 
the  Vision  of  the  Shepherds  in  the  Psalter  of  John  of  Gaunt 
(c.  1360),  to  the  more  realistic  productions  found  in  the  Horae 
of  “ Elizabeth  ye  Quene  ” (c.  1410),  and  in  the  Wingfield  Horae 
(c.  1450). 

H.  Y.  T. 

19  Portman  Square,  London. 

1 April  1914. 
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Manuscript  No.  51  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 
Second  Series) 

HEGESIPPUS  HISTORIA  DE  EXCIDIO  JUDEORUM 

Etc. 

THIS  is  a work  of  uncertain  date  and  uncertain  authorship  on  the 
Jewish  War  and  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  the 
name  of  Hegesippus  having  been  by  some  supposed  to  be  a corruption 
of  Josephus,  of  part  of  whose  history  it  is  an  abridgement.  It  had  con- 
siderable popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  printed  several  times 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  script 
and  the  binding. 

Plates  I,  II,  and  III.  The  writing  is  regular  and  very  legible, 
with  occasional  capitals  of  a tasteful  character,  of  which  the  letter  S at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book  is  a good  example.  The  volume,  however, 
contains  no  miniatures  and  would  not  hold  its  place  in  my  library  were 
it  not  for  the  binding,  which  is  contemporary,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  If  it  is  sometimes  a cause  of  astonishment 
that  a book  should  last  nearly  800  years,  it  is  clearly  far  more  remark- 
able that  a binding  should  defy  the  centuries.  In  all  my  hundred 
manuscripts  I doubt  if  there  are  six  original  bindings,  and  yet  here,  in 
one  of  the  oldest  of  them  all,  we  have  the  original  stamped  leather, 
with  its  circular  medallions,  its  undulating  sprays  of  foliage,  its  wiverns, 
its  cockatrices  with  united  tails  terminating  in  a palmated  leaf,  its  lions, 
peacocks,  and  fighting  battle-axe  men,  almost  as  fresh  as  when  first 
stamped  on  the  leather.  Three  of  these  Winchester  bindings,  and 
only  three,  are  known  to  exist,  recognizable  by  the  stamps,  which  are 
some  of  them  common  to  all  three.  Of  the  others  the  Winchester 
Domesday  Book  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the 
Cartulary  of  St.  Swithin  is  at  the  British  Museum;  but  in  some 
respects  this  is  the  best  preserved,  and  for  this  reason,  and  because 
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it  is  the  earliest  in  date,  I have  placed  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
volume.  The  handwriting,  the  painted  capitals,  and  above  all  the 
binding,  call  up  a pleasant  picture  of  what  the  monks  of  St.  Swithin 
were  working  at  in  their  quiet  carrels  at  Winchester  during  the 
troubled  reign  of  King  Stephen.  The  MS.  has  belonged  in  recent 
years  to  two  noted  bibliophiles,  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  perhaps  the  most 
ravenous  book-collector  of  any  age,  and  William  Morris  of  Kelmscott 
fame. 
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Manuscript  No.  LXXXIV  (Catalogue,  H.Y.T.  MSS. 

Third  Series) 

THE  LIFE  AND  MIRACLES  OF  ST.  CUTHBERT 

NOT  long  after  the  Hegesippus  was  written  at  Winchester,  the 
monks  of  Durham  were  engaged  (about  1 180)  upon  this  Life  of 
Cuthbert,  who  had  died  on  Fame  Island  in  687.  The  Venerable  Bede, 
the  author  of  this  life,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  probably  wrote  the  life  within  twenty-five  years  of  the  death  of 
Cuthbert,  which  shows  how  short  a time  was  requisite  to  turn  miracles 
into  history.  When  this  manuscript  was  illustrated  with  its  forty-five 
pictured  pages,  three  centuries  had  elapsed,  and  the  Cuthbert  miracles 
were  accepted  with  as  complete  confidence  as  those  of  the  Bible  itself. 
I will  now  shortly  describe  the  forty-eight  facsimiled  pages. 

Plate  IV,  f.  ib.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume  shows  us  a careful 
and  accurate  painting  of  an  English  bishop  of  the  twelfth  century.  On 
his  head  a white  mitre  with  gold  edging,  his  right  hand  blessing,  his 
left  holding  his  pastoral  staff ; alb,  stole  and  green  dalmatic  carefully 
discriminated,  and  the  deep  blue  chasuble  hanging  in  graceful  folds, 
like  a poncho,  from  the  shoulders  of  the  holy  man.  A Benedictine 
monk,  probably  representing  the  author,  clasps  the  saint’s  right  foot, 
and  kisses  it  fervently  on  the  instep.  The  background  of  the  figures  is 
of  gold,  with  a broad  border  round  it  of  a vivid  red,  with  a further 
narrow  frame  of  gold  and  green. 

F.  2.  A young  tonsured  clerk,  writing  at  a desk,  represents  probably 
the  writer  of  the  MS.  in  the  Durham  Monastery.  Conventual  buildings 
form  the  background. 

Ff.  2b  and  3.  Here  begins  the  dedication  to  Bishop  Eadfrid  and 
the  monks  of  Lindisfarne.  Note  the  fine  capital  D and  the  excellent 
handwriting. 
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Plate  V,  ff.  iob  and  n.  The  child  Cuthbert,  by  his  prayer,  saves 
some  ships  off  Tynemouth.  Note  the  River  Tyne  and  the  shells  on  the 
beach,  the  despair  of  the  sailors,  and  the  two  praying  monks  in  the 
Tynemouth  Monastery. 

F.  7b.  The  opening  chapter  shows  a fine  letter  P in  the  style  of 
the  period,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  page. 

F.  14.  Cuthbert,  having  had  a marvellous  vision,  determined  to 
become  a monk.  When  he  saw  it  he  was  tending  sheep  on  the  mountain. 
He  at  once  set  off  for  Melrose  Abbey,  and  being  very  hungry  entered 
a shepherd’s  hut  and  knelt  down  in  prayer.  As  he  was  singing  a hymn 
his  white  horse  pulled  down  a piece  of  the  thatch,  and  with  it  came 
down  some  hot  bread  and  meat  wrapped  in  a linen  cloth. 

Plate  VI,  f.  16.  Arrived  at  old  Melrose  Abbey,  and  his  horse  and 
spear  given  to  a lay  brother,  the  young  shepherd  is  cordially  greeted  by 
Prior  Boisil,  who  exclaims,  “ Behold  a servant  of  the  Lord.” 

Ff.  17b  and  18.  Appointed  guest-master  at  Ripon,  Cuthbert  enter- 
tains an  angel  unawares,  who,  however,  does  not  eat  the  breakfast  pre- 
pared for  him.  When  he  has  departed,  and  the  guest-master  returns  to 
the  refectory,  he  finds  three  beautiful  loaves  evidently  sent  from  Paradise. 
In  these  pictures  the  central  background  is  always  of  burnished  gold, 
the  outer  border  being  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  blue. 

F.  2 1 . Prior  Boisil  on  his  deathbed  foretells  Cuthbert’s  future  great 
career,  and  advises  him  to  read  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  They  read  it 
together,  and  seven  days  later  the  Prior  dies. 

Plate  VII,  f.  22b.  Cuthbert,  dressed  as  a monk,  preaches  to  a 
number  of  laymen  and  women.  Notice  the  crutch  stick  which  he  always 
carries  now  when  travelling. 

F.  24.  Cuthbert,  on  a visit  to  the  Abbess  of  Coldingham,  is  watched 
at  night  going  out  secretly  and  spending  the  time  till  morning  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  sea.  When  he  returns  to  the  shore,  otters  come  and  dry 
his  feet  with  their  fur.  Curious  that  so  good  an  artist  did  not  observe 
that  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  level. 

F.  26.  Cuthbert,  with  two  brethren,  sails  to  the  land  of  the  Piets. 

F.  26b.  On  another  journey  Cuthbert  shows  the  two  attendants  a 
fish  that  has  been  provided  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 

Plate  VIII,  f.  28b.  Cuthbert  never  seems  to  attend  to  the 
provend.  On  this  occasion  an  eagle  provides  a good  sized  fish. 
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By  the  Saint’s  order  his  servant  gives  the  head  of  the  fish  to  the 
eagle. 

F.  30.  The  Saint  puts  to  flight  a demon  who  has  tried  to  set  fire 
to  a house  or  church. 

F.  31b.  Here  a house  is  really  on  fire.  The  Saint  puts  it  out  by 
his  prayer. 

F.  33b.  Hildmaer,  a prefect  of  King  Ecgfrid,  stands  by  the  side  of 
his  sick  wife.  The  Saint  blesses  and  cures  her.  The  scene  is  gracefully 
arranged.  The  lady  displays  a brown  shoe  with  a pattern  of  white  spots 


Plate  IX,  f.  35b.  Cuthbert  lecturing  at  Lindisfarne.  The  gold 
background  in  this  picture  differs  from  the  rest  in  having  a pattern  of 
dots  and  lines  on  the  burnished  gold. 

F.  39.  This  picture  marks  a new  epoch  in  the  Saint’s  life.  He  is 
building  a hermitage  for  himself  on  one  of  the  desolate  Fame  islands 
assisted  by  an  angel.  He  also  drives  away  a demon. 

F.  41.  He  leans  on  his  spade  watching  the  water  which  he  has 
found  under  the  floor  of  his  cell.  Both  the  Saint  and  his  man  have 
wooden  spades  tipped  heavily  with  iron,  and  with  the  blade  on  only 
one  side  of  the  handle,  as  I have  seen  them  used  for  cutting  turf  in 
Ireland. 

F.  42b.  He  stands  at  the  door  of  his  hermitage  and  admonishes 
some  birds  not  to  interfere  with  the  grain  that  his  boy  is  sowing. 


Plate  X,  f.  44.  The  birds  at  once  fly  away.  It  is  in  this  chapter 
that  we  learn  that  the  Saint  never  washed  his  feet  or  took  off  his  shoes 
except  at  Easter.  Four  black  crows  are  pecking  on  the  roof  of  the 
hermitage;  the  Saint  having  rebuked  them,  one  of  the  crows  lays  a 
piece  of  lard  at  his  feet  by  way  of  amende. 

F.  45b.  On  the  left  three  monks  in  a boat  seem  to  apologize  to 
the  Saint  for  having  forgotten  to  bring  with  them  a beam  which  he  had 
asked  for.  He  points  to  a beam  which  the  sea  has  washed  up  and 
which  is  exactly  what  he  wants. 

F.  47.  He  admonishes  five  laymen  who  have  come  to  see  him  in 
a boat  from  the  mainland  and  get  his  blessing. 

F.  48b.  The  Abbess  Elflid  in  black  cloak  and  brown  shoes  seated 
on  the  left.  A monk  in  gray  and  a girl  in  white  tie  Cuthbert’s  green 
girdle  round  her  head  to  cure  her  of  some  malady. 
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Plate  XI,  f.  50b.  The  same  Abbess  Elflid  meets  Cuthbert  on  an 
island  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Coquet,  prostrates  herself,  and  asks 
him  how  long  her  brother  Ecgfrid  will  reign  over  the  Angles. 

F.  51.  Ecgfrid  himself  visits  the  hermitage  and,  clasping  the 
Saint’s  left  hand,  exhorts  him  to  accept  the  Bishopric  of  Lindisfarne  to 
which  he  has  been  elected.  The  young  man  behind  the  king  is  probably 
Alfred  who  succeeded  him. 

F.  53b.  Three  monks  try  and  persuade  him.  He  is  evidently 
inclined  to  say  “ Nolo  episcopari.”  Finally,  however,  he  accepts  it. 

F.  54.  Here  the  Saint  blesses  a bowl  of  water,  a spoonful  of  which 
is  administered  to  a sick  man  and  cures  him. 


Plate  XII,  f.  55b.  Cuthbert,  mitred  and  carrying  his  crazier, 
prophesies  evil  to  Carlisle,  addressing  the  Abbess  and  Queen.  The 
scene  occurs  while  he  is  on  a visit  to  the  Queen,  and  is  being  shown 
the  famous  Roman  fountain  at  Carlisle,  which  is  represented  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  as  it  issues  from  a red  well-head. 

F.  58b.  A monk  sent  by  Cuthbert  sprinkles  with  holy  water  the 
wife  of  a Count,  who  sits  up  in  bed  with  hands  clasped  in  prayer.  He 
has  a sprinkler  in  one  hand  and  a small  pail  in  the  other. 

F.  60.  Cuthbert  anoints  with  oil  the  eyes  of  a girl  in  a white  dress. 
In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  oil- vessel. 

F.  61.  A Bishop  places  consecrated  bread  in  a sick  man’s  mouth. 
This  and  the  last  two  pictures  are  graceful  representations  of  hospital 
life  before  surgery  was  known. 


Plate  XIII,  f.  62b.  The  Bishop,  in  red  cope  and  green  dalmatic, 
blesses  and  cures  a child  sick  of  the  plague. 

Ff.  63b  and  64.  On  the  left-hand  page  a man  clad  in  white  falls 
from  a conventional  tree.  On  the  right  in  another  picture  the  Saint, 
dining  with  the  Abbess  Elflid,  suddenly  drops  his  knife.  It  was  the 
moment  of  the  accident,  and  he  had  seen  in  a vision  the  soul  of  the 
unfortunate  man,  a servant  of  the  convent,  received  into  Heaven. 

F.  66.  A youth  in  green  holds  a bowl  of  water;  the  Saint  turns 
it  into  wine.  The  Abbess  Verca  (her  nunnery  was  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne)  looks  on,  as  does  a tonsured  individual  in  a red  cloak  and 
blue  tunic. 
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Plate  XIV,  f.  71b.  The  Saint  in  a boat  seems  to  be  persuading 
three  monks  to  embark  with  him. 

F.  73.  Two  monks  in  white  attend  the  dying  Saint.  Two  angels 
with  beautiful  wings  of  many  colours  carry  his  soul  to  Heaven. 

F.  74b.  On  Fame  Island,  where  the  Saint  died,  two  men,  not 
tonsured,  show  the  two  torches  announcing  his  death.  On  the  rock  of 
Lindisfarne  a monk  sits  waving  a similar  torch.  Another  walks  away 
in  sorrow. 

F.  77.  Three  monks,  eleven  years  after  Cuthbert’s  death,  examine 
his  coffin,  and  see  with  amazement  no  sign  of  decay. 

Plate  XV,  f.  79.  A man  with  a crutch  kneels  at  Cuthbert’s  tomb. 
A monk  sits  beside  it  with  a book. 

F.  80.  A young  man,  suffering  from  “ what  the  Greeks  call 
paralysis  in  the  foot,”  is  cured  by  one  of  the  Saint’s  shoes. 

F.  83.  Cure  of  the  paralytic  Bethwegen,  who  lay  beside  the 
Saint’s  coffin,  and  was  cured  by  the  hand  of  Cuthbert  miraculously  put 
out  from  under  the  coffin  lid. 

F.  84b.  A Benedictine  touches  with  one  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  hairs 
the  eye  of  a man  named  Thruidred. 

I must  not  close  this  notice  without  a reference  to  the  beautiful 
volume  edited  by  W.  Forbes-Leith,  S.  J.,  and  printed  at  Edinburgh 
for  private  circulation  in  1888,  in  which  facsimiles  in  colour,  very  well 
executed,  are  given  of  all  the  miniatures,  and  an  excellent  account  of 
the  manuscript  is  appended. 
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Manuscript  No.  Cl  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 
Fourth  Series) 

CASSIODORUS  AND  SENECA 

THIS  volume  includes  various  works  of  Cassiodorus  and  Seneca, 
and  was  probably  written,  decorated  and  bound  at  Waltham  Abbey. 
It  was  certainly  in  the  Abbey  Library  about  1220,  as  is  shown  by  the 
inscription  in  a hand  of  about  that  date,  which  occurs  on  the  opening 
page  (inside  the  cover),  “Waltham  Sanctae  Crucis.”  The  further  in- 
scription, in  a fourteenth  Century  hand, 

“CXXIX  al.  ca.”  (almario  Canonicorum), 
was  evidently  a later  pressmark  of  the 
Monastic  Library. 

Waltham  was  one  of  the  famous 
English  Abbeys.  In  it  was  buried  King 
Harold,  and  hard  by,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  dates  of  these  two  inscriptions, 

King  Edward  the  First  erected  the  beauti- 
ful cross  which  still  stands  and  records  the 
last  halting  place  of  the  body  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castille  on  its  way 
from  Lincolnshire  to  its  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Doubtless  the 
manuscript  remained  at  Waltham  till  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey  in 
1540.  It  then  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who 
wrote  his  name  on  the  fly-leaf,  opposite  the  Abbey  pressmarks,  inclosing, 
not  his  well-known  motto  “ mediocra  firma,”  but  a pentameter  line, 
indicative  of  his  love  of  retirement  and  philosophy:  “ Nicolas  vive  tibi 
et  longe  nomina  magna  fuge  Bacon.” 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  acquired,  among  other  spoils  of  the  Reformation,  the  Manor 
of  Redgrave  in  Suffolk,  once  the  property  of  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  of  which  his  father  had  been  sheep-reeve.  Here  he  built  a 
mansion,  and  for  a hundred  years  or  so  the  estate  remained  in  his 
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family.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  purchased 
from  Sir  Robert  Bacon  by  Sir  John  Holt,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  its  late  proprietor,  Mr.  George  Holt  Wilson  of 
Redgrave  Hall,  by  whom  this  book  was  sold  at  Sotheby’s  in  July  1910. 
We  have  no  record  of  the  adventures  of  the  volume  from  its  possession 
by  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  to  its  sale  by  the  descendant  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt.  But  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  MS.  as  we  see  it  now 
in  its  original  monastic  binding  of  oak  boards  and  white  kid,  with  its 
two  leathern  markers  and  a twisted  thong  for  convenience  of  opening 
the  volume  where  Cassiodorus  ends  and  Seneca  begins,  make  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  must  have  been  as  carefully  wrapped  up  and 
protected  from  dust  during  its  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  residence 
at  Redgrave  Hall  as  it  had  been  during  its  previous  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  at  Waltham  Abbey. 

Plates  XVI  and  XVII.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  his- 
toriated  initials,  which  are  all  four  in  the  Seneca  portion  of  the  MS. 
(ff.  S8-104),  are  not  very  remarkable  in  the  way  of  art  but  are  interesting 
from  a certain  originality.  In  one  Religion  seems  to  triumph  over 
Ignorance.  In  another  we  see  Xero  enthroned  and  Seneca  in  his  bath, 
with  two  attendants  opening  the  veins  of  his  arms.  Two  others  (not 
reproduced),  display  a wheel  of  fortune,  and  the  Emperor  Claudius 
throwing  dice. 
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Manuscript  No.  52.  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 
Second  Series) 

THE  CARROW  PSALTER 

ABOUT  half  a century  later  than  the  book  last  described  comes 
the  “ Carrow  Psalter,”  so  called  because  it  contains  on  the  first 
page,  in  a hand  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  following  line:  “ Istud 
psalterium  pertinet  domui  de  Carehowe.” 

This  was  a Benedictine  house,  founded  in  1146  for  a Prioress  and 
nine  nuns,  and  in  1553  the  last  Prioress  was  still  enjoying  a pension  of 
^5,  which  had  been  granted  to  her  at  the  Dissolution.  Its  site,  just 
outside  the  South,  or  Conisford,  Gate  of  Norwich,  is  now  occupied  by 
a delightful  mansion,  the  home  of  the  widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Stuart  ( nte  Colman),  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  place 
where  the  MS.  was  written.  The  Kalendar  and  Litany,  however,  and 
its  style  of  decoration  prove  that  it  was  produced  in  some  East  Anglian 
monastery,  and  that  it  is  the  earliest  of  four  East  Anglian  MSS.  in  my 
collection  whose  dates  lie  between  1245  and  1335,  the  best  period  of 
East  Anglian  art.  The  colouring  throughout  is  vivid  and  effective,  the 
drawing  of  the  figures  angular  and  rather  rough.  In  the  matter  of  gold 
no  expense  has  been  spared.  Of  about  fifty  illustrations  I have  selected 
six  for  reproduction. 

Plate  XVIII,  f.  5b.  This  page  shows  full-length  figures  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  James;  Thomas  in  chasuble  with  book,  James  in  blue 
gown  with  pierced  sleeves  and  spots  of  gold  both  on  his  gown  and  on 
his  black  hat.  He  has  his  staff,  book,  and  a white  wallet,  adorned  with 
a scallop. 

Plate  XIX,  f.  15b.  Of  English  saints  Edmund  has  a page  to 
himself,  his  body  full  of  arrows,  shot  into  him  by  two  archers  at  close 
quarters.  This  plate  represents  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  kneeling  before 
the  altar  and  his  mitre  falling  from  his  head,  assailed  by  four  knights, 


two  of  whom  wound  his  head,  while  a third  wounds  the  forearm  of 
Edward  Grim.  Fitzurse  may  be  recognized  by  his  shield  (gu.  a bear 
arg.).  All  the  knights  wear  chain  armour,  and  the  fourth,  in  black 
helmet  with  visor  down,  is  drawing  his  sword. 

Plate  XX,  f.  22b.  Among  a number  of  pictures  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  story  I select  that  in  which  an  angel  in  red  descends  vertically 
from  a cloud  and  gives  Adam  a wooden  spade  shod  with  iron  and  Eve 
a distaff.  Eve  has  a gown  of  blue  and  Adam  a blue  tunic  with  long 
black  stockings  and  sandals,  no  doubt  the  peasants’  dress  of  the  period. 
The  spade,  like  that  depicted  in  one  of  the  St.  Cuthbert  pictures 
(Plate  IX  above),  has  only  one  side  to  its  blade. 

F.  23.  On  the  page  facing  Adam  and  Eve  are  four  scenes  from 
the  New  Testament,  Annunciation,  etc.,  of  a conventional  character. 

Plate  XXI,  f.  33b.  Sometimes  these  smaller  pictures  are  repeated 
in  an  enlarged  form.  Here  are  two  such:  one  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  one  of  whom  points  a very  long  finger  towards  the  star,  while 
in  the  opposite  picture  the  infant  Christ  is  mounted  by  his  mother  on  a 
cylindrical  altar,  Joseph  and  Simeon  standing  by. 

Plate  XXII,  f.  41b.  We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  of 
these  plates.  As  to  the  last  page  of  the  Kalendar  I need  only  remark 
the  careful  obliteration  of  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
(29  December),  which  was  done  in  obedience  to  a general  order  of 
Henry  VIII,  who  apparently  made  no  objection  to  the  picture  of  his 
assassination,  as  seen  in  Plate  XIX. 

F.  42.  Facing  the  last  page  of  the  Kalendar  the  capital  B of  the 
Beatus  contains  six  medallions.  Their  order  is  indicated  by  the  appended 

figure.  They  illustrate  the  life  of  St.  Olaf,  a 
saint  popular  in  East  Anglia,  who  has  a good 
many  churches  dedicated  to  him,  and  appears 
not  unfrequently  on  Norfolk  rood-screens. 

1.  Olaf  crowned,  but  otherwise  nude,  in 
bed.  An  angel  emerging  from  a cloud  above 
holds  a scroll  inscribed  DOMINE. 

2.  Olaf  crowned  with  joined  hands,  and 
a long  axe  over  his  shoulder,  in  a ship  with 
one  other.  The  prow  of  the  ship  is  entering 
between  two  rocks.  These  rocks  were  between 

Denmark  and  Norway.  Olaf,  hastening  to  Norway,  was  like  to  be 
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detained  by  them.  But  he  prayed,  and  the  ship  split  them  and  sailed 
through. 

3.  Olaf,  on  horseback  with  long  axe,  rides  to  right.  A man  in  green 
on  right  wounds  him  in  the  leg  with  an  axe.  This  represents  the  death  of 
Olaf,  who  fell  in  battle  at  Sticklastad  in  1030. 

4.  A man  with  raised  axe  stands  over  a nude  tonsured  figure  who 
lies  in  front  of  him  with  severed  hands  and  feet.  Two  brothers  in 
England  suspected  a priest  of  behaving  ill  with  their  sister,  whose 
confessor  he  was.  They  therefore  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet  and 
blinded  him. 

5.  Olaf  on  left  with  long  axe,  blessing  the  nude  tonsured  figure  who 
stands  before  him  whole  with  joined  hands.  The  priest,  or  what  was 
left  of  him,  crept  to  a sanctuary  of  St.  Olaf,  who  appeared  and 
healed  him. 

6.  Olaf,  seated  full  face  with  long  axe,  blessing. 

When  I obtained  this  MS.  from  Lord  Ashburnham,  no  one  had 
discovered  the  connection  of  this  page  with  Saint  Olaf.  Its  discovery 
was  one  of  the  many  similar  achievements  of  the  Provost  of  King’s 
College,  to  whom  manuscript  lovers  owe  so  much. 

Plate  XXIII,  f.  1 14.  The  figure  of  a bravo  stabbing  himself  has 
been  by  mistake  made  to  adorn  the  Psalm  “ Dixit  insipiens,”  instead  of 
the  “ Quid  gloriaris.”  It  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  historiated  initials 
of  the  Carrow  Psalter. 
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Manuscript  No.  LXXX  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 

Third  Series) 

THE  SALVIN  HORAE 


HE  Salvin  Horae,  so  called  because  for  some  hundreds  of  years 


it  belonged  to  a family  of  that  name  established  at  Croxdale,  near 
Durham,  has  no  precise  original  provenance.  It  is  evidently  a product 
of  some  first-rate  hand  possibly  in  York,  and  is  described  by  the 
Provost  of  King’s  College  as  a very  early  and  wonderfully  stately  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  a Book  of  Hours.  The  pages  reproduced  must 
speak  for  themselves. 

Plate  XXIV,  ff.  ib  and  2.  Of  the  two  opening  pages  (reduced 
in  size  in  order  that  they  may  be  shown  together),  the  first  has  a 
great  initial  D in  pink,  blue,  and  vermilion  on  a patterned  gold  ground, 
the  text  of  the  whole  being  Domine  labia  mea  aperies.  The  D is  filled 
with  an  elaborate  Jesse  tree,  with  medallions  of  David,  etc.,  and  a 
profusion  of  scroll-work,  all  inclosed  in  a rectangular  frame,  half  blue 
and  half  pink,  and  edged  outside  with  gold.  There  are  also  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  medallions  eight  scenes  of  New  Testament  story, 
beginning  with  the  espousals  of  Joseph  and  Mary  and  ending  with  the 
flight  into  Egypt;  and  between  these  scenes  and  the  medallions  are 
minute  apostles,  ten  in  number,  with  open  books.  The  whole  page  is  a 
remarkably  gorgeous  example  of  concentrated  illumination. 

On  f.  2 in  the  small  initial  D is  a representation  of  The  Betrayal, 
and  in  the  still  smaller  V below  a Benedictine  monk  chastises  a penitent 
with  a green  birch  rod.  Notice  the  magnificent  peacock. 

Plate  XXV,  f.  29.  This  page  has  two  initials  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  a large  D with  Christ  before  Caiaphas,  three  repulsive  Jews 
escorting  him,  and  smaller  V with  a descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Plate  XXVI,  f.  32b.  Pilate,  with  legs  crossed  (a  favourite  attitude 
in  the  Middle  Ages  for  kings  and  judges),  lectures  the  Christ  with 


raised  forefinger.  Two  Jews  escort  the  prisoner,  who  carries  a book. 
In  the  margin  a youth,  carrying  a towel,  holds  a basin  and  pours  water 
on  Pilate's  hands.  The  advance  in  decorative  illumination  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  time  of  the  Carrow  Psalter,  thirty-five  years 
previously,  is  specially  remarkable  in  the  line-endings. 

“Plate  XXVII,  f.  37b.  The  Flagellation.  As  usual  the  execu- 
tioners are  particularly  ugly. 

Plate  XXVIII,  f.  46b.  The  opening  pages  of  the  “ Hours  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  with  a magnificent  D inclosing  pictures  of  the  Ascension, 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  full- 
page  pictures  that  remains  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation. 
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Manuscript  No.  XC  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 
Third  Series) 

BIBLIA  NICHOLAI  DE  BELLO 

WE  come  now  to  a copy  of  the  Vulgate,  the  only  English  Bible  in 
my  collection.  Like  the  “ Hegesippus,”  the  “ Life  of  Cuthbert,” 
and  the  “Cassiodorus,”  it  has  on  the  first  page  an  inscription  which  shows 
that  it  belonged  to  a great  library,  that  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury. 


The  writing  reads  as  follows:  “ Di.  I.  gra.  II.  Biblia  Nichi  de 
Bello.”  It  is  in  a hand  of  about  1300.  The  further  inscription  is  in  a 
hand  of  the  fifteenth  century,  “ de  libris  Sti  Augustini  Cantuarie.”  Of 
this  Nicholas  of  Battle  we  only  know  that  he  was  a monk  of  St. 
Augustine’s,  and  that  no  fewer  than  sixteen  volumes  are  recorded  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century  Catalogue,  lately  printed  by  Dr.  James  from  the 
MS.  360  (Bernard  285)  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  having  belonged 
to  him.  Among  these  the  present  volume  is  found,  and  is  numbered  29. 
None  of  the  other  fifteen  volumes  have  as  yet  been  traced.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  a Benedictine  monk  could  not  own  a book,  or  indeed 
anything  else.  Mr.  S.  C.  Cockerell  has  shown  that,  in  St.  Augustine’s 
at  all  events,  a monk  could  own  books  on  the  condition,  however,  that 
at  his  death  they  became  the  property  of  the  monastery,  it  being  the 
duty  of  the  precentor  to  have  the  late  owner’s  name  written  in  each 
volume  after  his  death.  Probably,  therefore,  the  precentor  made  the 
entry  above  quoted  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  of  Battle. 


Plates  XXIX  and  XXX,  ff.  285  and  430.  I give  two  plates 
showing  the  beautiful  handwriting  and  the  historiated  initials  which 


distinguish  this  most  interesting  volume.  The  vellum  is  very  thin  and 
remarkably  opaque,  the  text  perfect.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  of 
Battle  this  Bible  spent  some  two  hundred  years,  until  1538,  in  the 
library  at  Canterbury.  In  that  year  the  monastery  surrendered  to  the 
king,  and  some  1,800  MSS.  were  dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  This 
Bible  passed  through  many  hands,  the  most  notable  of  Its  possessors 
having  been  the  Rev.  Edward  Hyde,  cousin  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
a Royalist  divine  who  was  appointed  Dean  of  Windsor  in  1659,  but 
died  before  assuming  the  office.  Another  seventeenth  century  owner 
writes,  “yr  ffriende  John  Richards  doe  me  noe  harme  good  man.”  As 
is  the  case  with  almost  all  these  thirteenth  century  Vulgates,  it  is 
not  quite  certain  on  which  side  of  the  Channel  It  was  written.  Little 
or  no  harm  has  been  done  to  the  book  by  the  seventeenth  century 
binder. 
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Manuscript  No.  55  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 
Second  Series) 

APOCALYPSE,  WITH  THE  COMMENTARY  OF 
BERENGAUDUS 

I NOW  approach  (I  am  quoting  from  my  Cambridge  Lecture)  a class 
of  books  which  occupies  a very  peculiar  position  in  the  literature  of 
the  thirteenth  century — I mean  the  Apocalypses.  In  one  sense  the 
Revelations  of  St.  John  are  merely  a portion  of  the  Bible.  During  the 
thirteenth  century,  however,  both  in  France  and  England,  but  chiefly 
in  England,  they  were  continually  produced  separately  from  the  rest  of 
the  Bible,  and  accompanied  by  profuse  illustrations.  I imagine  it  to 
have  been  the  light  reading  of  the  period — a romantic  story  filled  with 
monsters  and  miracles,  the  wonders  of  heaven  and  the  horrors  of  hell, 
all  very  theatrically  displayed  by  the  best  artists  of  the  time.  Very  few 
English  examples  of  this  picture  book  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection 
have  come  down  to  us,  though  there  are  many  of  the  second  class. 
The  Bodleian  has  a grand  specimen.  So  have  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Lambeth  Library,  The  one  which  I propose  to  show 
you  has  much  in  common  with  the  Lambeth  copy,  and  from  internal 
evidence  both  were  probably  written  and  illustrated  by  the  same  hand 
and  in  the  same  place- — Canterbury.  The  book  has  a curious  personal 
history.  When  I first  heard  of  it,  it  belonged  to  an  Italian  gentleman  at 
Rimini,  he  having  obtained  it  as  part  of  his  wife’s  dower,  the  tradition 
being  that  it  had  belonged  to  a member  of  her  family,  Clement  VII  (a 
Rospigliosi),  who  was  Pope  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  tale  of 
my  pursuit  and  final  capture  of  this  inestimable  treasure — the  chase 
having  lasted  about  three  years  from  the  first  sight  of  some  photo- 
graphed pages  to  the  final  purchase  in  a Palazzo  at  Rimini — is  the 
story  of  a book-hunt  far  more  thrilling  than  any  fox-hunt.  I wish  I 
could  give  details,  but  they  involve  too  many  personalities  for  a public 
lecture.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  many  centuries  of  expatriation,  this 
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Canterbury  Apocalypse  finally  crossed  the  Channel  a few  years  ago, 
and  you  now  see  the  opening  page. 

Plate  XXXI,  f.  i.  Please  listen  carefully  to  this  description:  “ In 
it  St.  John  reclines  on  his  white  island  of  Patmos,  an  angel  over  him 
with  a scroll,  on  which  is  written,  ‘ Quod  vides  scribe  in  libro  et  mitte 
Septem  Ecclsiis  quae  sunt  in  Asya.’  Round  Patmos,  in  the  green  sea, 
are  other  islands  with  these  names:  insula  Tylis,  Garmasia  insula, 
insula  Sardis,  Bosfori  mare.  Below  is  an  initial  of  an  angel  flying  down 
to  St.  John,  and  below  it  is  a peacock.”  You  will  observe  that  the 
above  seems  to  be  a minute  and  almost  accurate  description  of  the  page 
before  you.  It  is,  however,  really  the  description  made,  not  of  this 
page,  but  of  the  opening  page  of  the  Lambeth  Apocalypse,  and  was 
written  several  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  present  MS.  in  its 
Rimini  home.  The  only  addition  to  it  we  have  to  make  to  complete  it 
as  a description  of  the  first  page  of  the  present  volume  is  the  little  ship 
with  the  dog  barking  on  the  cabin  roof.  Perhaps,  however,  the  best 
description  of  the  page  is  from  the  text  itself  which  the  artist  had  to 
illustrate : “ I was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  heard  behind 
me  a great  voice  as  of  a trumpet,  saying,  I am  alpha  and  omega,  the 
first  and  the  last:  and  what  thou  seest  write  in  a book,  and  send  it  unto 
the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia.” 

Plate  XXXII,  f.  7b.  My  next  plate  is  the  fourteenth  picture  out 
of  the  152  which  adorn  this  wonderful  volume.  On  the  left  stands 
St.  John;  on  the  right  the  rider  on  the  white  horse,  a crown  on  his 
head  and  a bow  in  his  hand,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  “ Behold  a 
white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a bow;  and  a crown  was  given 
unto  him  : and  he  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.” 

Plate  XXXIII,  f.  8.  Berengaudus,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  written, 
Berengosius,  was  Abbot  of  St.  Maximin  of  Treves;  he  is  sometimes 
rather  far-fetched  in  his  analogies.  In  this  case  the  picture  is  described 
as  follows  by  Dr.  James:  Exposition.  Four  compartments  at  the  sides, 
in  which  are  the  Evangelists  writing.  In  C.  an  inclosure  surrounded  by 
flames,  in  which  are:  on  L.  a Bishop  at  an  altar  with  chalice  on  it.  In 
C.  a well-head,  the  water  from  which  divides  into  four  streams.  On  R. 
a group  of  four  men  by  two  trees,  one  of  which  is  green,  the  other 
withered.  Two  of  the  men  have  scrolls:  ( a ) Eons  uiuus,  (b)  Ante 
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diluuium.  The  first  seal  signifies  the  things  that  happened  before  the 
Flood  as  interpreted  by  the  Church. 

Plates  XXXIV  and  XXXV,  fT.  24b  and  25.  The  next  two  plates 
are  given  in  order  to  show  the  different  style  of  painting  employed  by 
two  artists  who  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  the  book.  The 
page  on  the  right  is  pure  English  in  the  delicacy  of  the  tints  used  and 
in  the  careful  treatment  of  the  folds  of  drapery.  That  on  the  left  is 
Italian,  not  English,  in  its  colouring;  the  blue  and  red  deep  and  vivid; 
the  drawing  not  quite  so  accurate;  the  folds  of  the  drapery  far  less 
intricate.  I have  little  doubt  but  that  this  indicates  that  while  the  text 
was  written  in  Canterbury,  and  the  paintings  in  part  completed  by 
English  artists,  some  portion  had  been  left  uncoloured,  and  was  some 
time  afterwards  completed  by  some  painter  who  was  either  Italian  or 
had  studied  in  Italian  methods.  Who  knows  but  that  the  book  may  have 
been  taken  unfinished  to  Italy  and  finished  there?  It  must  have  gone 
there  some  time,  as  it  was  found  finally  at  Rimini.  As  to  the  subjects 
of  these  two  pages,  in  that  on  the  left,  the  Italian  picture,  John  is 
obeying  the  injunction  to  go  forth  and  prophesy  before  many  peoples 
and  nations  and  tongues  and  kings,  while  that  on  the  right,  the  Ex- 
position is  thus  described  by  Dr.  James:  On  L . the  two  witnesses 
bearded  and  clothed  in  pale  gray.  One  on  L.  breathes  fire  on  to  a mass 
of  dying  people;  the  other  addresses  a seated  king  with  sword;  one 
of  his  attendants  seated  on  the  ground  draws  his  sword.  On  R.  the 
witnesses  address  a crowd  of  incredulous  men.  Below  their  feet  is  water 
turned  into  blood. 

Plate  XXXVI,  f.  71.  An  enormous  hell-mouth  with  many  faces. 
In  it  the  three  beasts  and  many  souls;  outside  it  a devil  and  a butterfly. 
Fire  falls  from  above.  “ The  Devil  that  deceived  them,”  so  the  text 
runs,  “was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  Beast 
and  the  false  Prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever.” 

Plate  XXXVII,  f.  71b.  Exposition.  Above  in  C.  Christ  in  man- 
dorla  with  scroll:  Itte  maledicti  in  ignem  eternum.  On  L.  above  the 
Apostles  seated.  Below,  an  angel  welcoming  a group  of  Dominicans. 
Below  this,  ascending  a curved  pathway  are  groups  of  bishops,  kings, 
Benedictines,  Franciscans.  On  R.  above,  an  angel  driving  down  two 
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nude  figures  and  a bishop.  Below,  hell-mouth  with  many  devils  and 
souls  in  and  about  it. 

Plate  XXXVIII,  f.  73.  John  seated  on  L.  looking  up  to  an 
angel  in  air  who  beckons  to  him.  On  R.  in  air  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
descending.  Water  below. 

Plate  XXXIX,  f.  73b.  Exposition.  A large  composition  of  the 
Last  Judgement.  The  scene  illustrating  hell  is  below  the  text.  In  C. 
above,  Christ  as  judge  in  mandorla,  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists,  all  with  human  bodies.  On  L.  a seraph,  and  an  angel  with 
cross  and  crown  of  thorns.  On  R.  an  angel  with  lance  and  scourges, 
and  a seraph.  Below,  the  Virgin,  Apostles  and  other  saints.  Below,  a 
band  of  half-length  figures:  on  L.  monks,  friars,  bishops  and  kings.  In 
C.  Christ  holding  the  sun  and  moon,  souls  in  his  robe,  the  Dove  at  his 
mouth.  On  R.  prophets  and  apostles.  Below  this,  two  angels  blowing 
trumpets,  and  an  enormous  number  of  people  rising  from  their  tombs: 
bishops,  kings,  abbots,  and  women  are  discernible.  A church  with  a 
priest  at  the  altar  is  falling  over  in  one  piece.  Below,  the  text.  On  L. 
an  angel  seated  with  sword,  the  Divine  Hand  holding  balances.  In 
one  scale  is  a soul,  in  the  other  two  devils.  A larger  devil  is  trying  to 
press  down  the  beam,  and  is  admonished  by  the  angel. 

Plate  XL,  f.  74.  Text.  John,  with  staff,  led  by  an  angel,  also  with 
a rod,  towards  the  city  on  R.  It  is  turreted  and  panelled  with  silver 
and  other  colours.  In  front  of  it  sits  an  owl. 

Plate  XLI,  f.  75b.  Text.  John  kneels  to  the  angel,  who  raises 
him  and  points  up  to  a mandorla  on  R.  in  which  the  feet  of  Christ  are 
seen.  “ And  I,  John,  saw  these  things  and  heard  them.  And  when  I 
had  heard  and  seen,  I fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel 
which  showed  me  these  things.”- — Rev.  xxiii.  8. 
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Manuscript  No.  56  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 
Second  Series) 

DE  LA  TWYERE  PSALTER 

THE  names  of  Saint  Hylda  of  Whitby  and  Saint  Everilda  of  York 
among  the  invocations  of  Virgins  show  this  to  be  a Psalter  of 
northern  origin.  It  was  probably  written  for  a Yorkshire  family  of  the 
name  of  De  la  Twyere,  connected  with  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Sepulchre 
in  Holdernesse.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  presented  by  a 
neighbour  and  relative,  “ the  Ladie  Middleton  to  me  T.  Fairfax,”  as 
shown  by  an  inscription  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the 
organizer  of  the  “ New  Model  ” and  the  victor  of  Naseby. 

Plate  XLII,  f.  8b.  This  is  the  last  of  thirteen  pages  of  Bible 
History,  four  rather  rude  but  spirited  miniatures  on  each  page,  which 
explain  themselves. 

Plate  XLII  I,  f.  13.  Next  comes  the  September  page  of  the 
Calendar,  with  a man  sowing  seed  at  the  top,  and  lower  down  the 
Scales,  held  by  a youth  in  light  blue.  On  the  24th  is  recorded  the  obit 
of  William  De  la  Twyere,  the  Patron  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Sepulchre. 

Plate  XLIV,  f.  15.  The  capital  “ B”  of  the  Beatus  has  a fine 
tree  of  Jesse,  and  the  border  has  illustrations  of  the  life  of  David: 
Samuel  anointing  him  King;  Saul’s  messenger  coming  to  him  and 
finding  him  among  his  sheep  playing  the  harp;  David  playing  the  harp 
for  Saul ; and  finally  the  death  of  Goliath  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
armies. 

Plates  XLV  and  XLVI,  ff.  69b  and  16 ib.  Two  examples  of  the 
historiated  initials  which  adorn  the  volume;  the  chorus  of  musicians 
and  dancers  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  pages  has  a graceful  effect; 
the  subjects  of  the  initials  are  of  the  accustomed  type. 
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Manuscript  No.  XCIV  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 

Third  Series) 

SARUM  MISSAL  OF  THE  SHERBROOKE  FAMILY 

THIS  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  Missals  of  the  Sarum  Use  that 
have  survived,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  stately  writing  and  elegant 
though  not  showy,  decoration.  The  date,  like  that  of  the  De  la  Twyere 
Psalter,  which  precedes,  and  the  St.  Omer  Psalter,  which  follows  it,  is 
approximately  1320. 

Plates  XLVII,  XLVIII  and  XLIX,  ff.  1,  13  and  144.  The  three 
plates  show  very  fairly  the  style  of  ornamentation  employed.  You  have 
to  imagine  a preponderance  of  light  blue  in  the  colouring,  and  brilliant 
dotted  gold  backgrounds  in  the  initial  miniature.  Note  also  the  birds 
and  insects,  and  the  hare  and  hound  in  the  border  of  f.  1.  I had  some 
doubts  whether  so  tame  a volume  deserved  to  retain  its  place  in  my 
hundred.  But  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  missing  leaves,  a characteristic 
English  volume,  probably  produced  in  East  Anglia.  The  style  of  the 
figure  painting  has  been  compared  to  that  in  Queen  Mary’s  Psalter. 
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Manuscript  No.  58  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 
Second  Series) 

THE  PSALTER  OF  THE  ST.  OMER  FAMILY 

OF  rather  later  date  than  the  three  last  volumes,  the  St.  Omer 
Psalter  is,  in  some  of  its  pages,  more  exquisite  than  any  of  them. 

Plate  L,  f.  7.  As  I have  already  printed  in  a separate  volume  an 
elaborate  account  of  this  remarkable  Psalter  (London  1900),  I here 
give  only  one  plate,  representing  f.  7,  and  reprint  the  description 
thereof  written  for  me  by  Sir  George  Warner.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  page  for  delicate  execution  of  all  the  East  Anglian  Psalters 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  one  which  it  most  nearly  resembles 
is  that  of  the  Douai  Library,  No.  171. 

A FRAME-BORDER  of  the  very  finest  style.  The  ground  of 
stippled  gold,  over  which  run  narrow  lightly  tinted  cord-like  bands, 
forming  interlaced  and  knotted  designs  alternately  with  quatrefoil  and 
circular  compartments  set  within  frames  of  blue  and  lake  and  inclosing 
exquisitely  painted  miniatures.  In  the  cusped  quatrefoils  along  the  top 
three  heads,  perhaps  portraits;  in  the  centre  an  old  man,  full-face,  with 
three  tufts  of  white  hair;  on  either  side,  in  half-profile,  a young  woman 
with  long  fair  tresses  and  a man  with  dark  shaggy  hair,  beard  and 
moustache.  Further  on  the  left  a man,  in  dark  blue  tunic,  seated;  on 
the  right  another,  in  light  blue,  reclining.  The  circular  compartments 
along  the  bottom  and  on  the  right,  about  il  in.  in  diameter,  contain 
scenes  from  Genesis,  beginning  at  the  left-hand  bottom  corner,  viz. : (1) 
the  Creator,  in  a light-blue  robe,  standing  between  two  Cherubim  with 
wings  of  gold:  (2)  the  creation  of  Eve;  on  the  left,  behind  the  Creator, 
the  mouth  of  Hell,  gaping  to  receive  a crowd  of  souls:  (3)  the  Fall,  and 
the  Creator  appearing  to  Adam  and  Eve : (4)  Adam  and  Eve  on  their 
knees  before  the  Creator,  and  an  Angel,  with  uplifted  sword,  driving 
them  from  Paradise:  (5)  Adam  digging  and  Eve  spinning,  Cain  holding 
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Manuscript  No.  57  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 
Second  Series) 

THE  TAYMOUTH  HORAE 

OUT  of  the  389  illuminated  pages  which  this  interesting  volume 
contains  I only  give  four  reproductions,  the  reason  being  that  at 
some  future  day  the  whole  of  the  book  ought  to  be  facsimiled  in  illus- 
tration of  the  art,  costume  and  country  life  of  the  time  of  its  production 
in  England,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Plate  LI,f.  6b  and  7,  7b  and  8.  The  unknown  Queen  or  Princess 
for  whom  it  was  produced  may  be  seen  on  folio  7,  kneeling  under  a sort 
of  canopy,  while  the  priest  elevates  the  host.  Her  hands  are  joined  in 
prayer.  Demure,  however,  as  she  looks,  she  was  clearly  very  fond  of 
sport,  and  delighted  in  romantic,  as  well  as  comic,  stories.  On  every 
page  of  the  book  is  something  to  gratify  these  tastes.  About  thirty  of 
the  pictures  are  illustrative  of  female  skill  in  rabbit  shooting,  and  snaring, 
duck  hunting  with  hawks,  boar  and  stag  hunting  with  hounds,  ladies, 
and  ladies  only,  participating  in  these  diversions.  Many  fabliaux  are 
also  illustrated,  the  subjects  of  which  are  sometimes  biblical,  and  some- 
times very  much  the  reverse.  On  f.  7 b may  be  seen  Samson  astride  of 
a very  long-tailed  lion,  whose  upper  jaw  he  pulls  back  with  his  bare 
hand,  and  on  the  opposite,  f.  8,  an  armed  warrior  pierces  with  his  spear 
a unicorn  who  is  at  the  knees  of  a young  woman.  The  book  has  some 
Scotch  connection.  It  has  notes  in  a fifteenth  century  hand,  and  in  the 
Scotch  dialect,  scattered  about,  and  is  called  “Taymouth”  because,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  in  the  library  of  Lord  Breadalbane,  and 
has  his  book-plate. 
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Manuscript  No.  XCIX  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 
Fourth  Series) 

THE  PSALTER  OF  JOHN  OF  GAUNT 

THIS  is  a very  well  connected  Psalter.  From  a good  deal  of  internal 
heraldic  evidence  of  a rather  intricate  nature  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  probably  executed  for  two  of  the  daughters  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohan,  son-in-law  of  King  Edward  the  First,  and  given 
by  them  to  their  cousin,  John  of  Gaunt,  possibly  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  Blanche  of  Lancaster  in  1359.  It  subsequently  belonged 
to  King  Henry  VI,  or  perhaps  to  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  to 
John  Stafford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  arms  on  f.  1 may  be 
seen  immediately  under  those  of  Henry  VI.  This  John  Stafford  was 
made  Chancellor  in  1432,  and  retained  that  post  till  1450,  having  been 
the  first  in  that  office  to  be  called  “ Lord  Chancellor.” 

The  high  connections  of  this  volume,  however,  are  nothing  to  the 
collector  in  comparison  with  its  beauty  of  decoration,  which  would  be 
unique  among  the  surviving  examples  of  English  work  of  its  period, 
were  it  not  that  a Psalter  evidently  by  the  same  hand,  though  of  a 
rather  later  date  (c.  1470),  is  in  the  Library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Both  volumes  were  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1908, 
and  a page  from  each  of  them  is  facsimiled  in  the  catalogue  of  that 
exhibition,  the  Exeter  College  MS.  being  larger  and  more  elaborately 
adorned  than  its  rival,  but  unfortunately  imperfect. 

I will  now  describe  shortly  the  sixteen  pages  here  reproduced, 
beginning  with  two  pages  of  the  calendar,  which  has  been  bound  in  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  I suppose  by  mistake. 

Plate  LI  I,  ff.  241b  and  242.  The  months  dealt  with  are  August 
and  September.  Of  the  five  royal  obits  inserted  in  this  calendar  in  a 
fifteenth  century  hand,  those  of  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  may  be  made  out  on  2 August  and  14  September.  On  10 
September  is  recorded  the  birth  of  Martha  Walton,  in  a sixteenth 
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century  hand,  showing  that  at  that  time  (1584)  the  book  was  owned  by 
a member  of  the  Walton  family. 

Plate  LI  1 1,  f.  1.  A pastoral  scene.  A bear  attacks  one  of  David’s 
sheep;  David  attacks  the  bear  with  a club.  On  the  right  of  the  picture 
he  slings  a stone  at  a lion.  A quaint  angel  watches  over  these  incidents. 
In  the  “B”  of  the  Beatus,  David  slays  the  Giant.  Below,  a company 
of  six  monkeys  are  pleasantly  engaged  in  fishing  and  cooking  their  fish. 

F.  163b.  Below,  a picture  of  the  crowning  of  Absalom  by  two 
Bishops.  He  is  seen  hanging  from  a tree  and  pierced  in  the  back 
by  Joab.  In  the  borders  are  the  arms  of  England  and  of  the  Bohun 
family. 

Plate  LIV,  f.  29.  The  triumph  of  David.  Goliath’s  head  on  a pole. 
In  the  initial  “ D ” David  harps  to  Saul,  stretched  on  a sofa.  In  all  these 
pictures  the  pencilled  pattern  on  the  gold  skies  is  very  decorative,  and 
gives  a rich  appearance  to  the  miniatures. 

F.  46.  David,  followed  by  many  soldiers,  about  to  enter  a house, 
from  a back  window  of  which  he  is  subsequently  let  down  by  Michal. 
In  the  initial  Abimalech  gives  David  Goliath’s  sword. 

Arms  of  Edward  1 1 1,  John  of  Gaunt,  Bohun  and  Henry  of  Lancaster. 

Plate  LV,  f.  61.  Saul  enthroned;  Doeg  kneels  before  him.  On 
the  right,  Doeg,  this  time  bearded,  slays  the  priests  of  Nob. 

F.  78.  Abigail  kneels  before  David;  behind  her  are  a horse,  a 
mule,  and  a camel  laden. 

In  the  initial,  Nabal,  her  husband,  lies  sick  in  bed,  Abigail  kneeling 
beside  him. 

Arms  of  Bohun,  Butler  and  Courtenay. 

Plate  LVI,  f.  61b.  In  the  initial  “Q”  David  cutting  off  the  skirt 
of  Saul’s  robe  in  the  cave  of  Engedi. 

F.  62.  David  on  a hill  in  the  desert  of  Paran,  praying;  below, 
his  men  mustered.  On  the  right,  David’s  messenger  addressing  Nabal, 
who  is  engaged  in  sheep-shearing.  In  the  initial  Abigail  is  hearing 
from  a servant  an  account  of  Nabal’s  churlishness. 

Arms:  England,  before  1340,  Bohun  twice,  and  Lancaster. 

Plate  LVI  I,  f.  99.  On  the  left,  the  Witch  of  Endor,  calling  up 
Samuel,  the  lid  of  whose  marble  tomb  is  thrown  off.  Behind  the  Witch 
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stands  Saul,  disguised,  and  two  other  men  in  capes  and  hoods.  The 
background  of  dark  red  patterned.  On  the  right,  the  battle  of  Mount 
Gilboa;  in  the  upper  corner,  Saul  lying  dead;  below,  the  Amalekite 
bending  over  him,  and  his  armour-bearer  falling  on  his  sword  close  by. 

F.  120.  David  with  eight  priests,  one  of  whom  pours  oil  on  his 
head  from  a gold  vessel.  On  the  right,  four  Bishops  blessing  David. 

Plate  LVIII,  f.  142b.  On  the  left,  David  kneeling  before  Nathan. 
On  the  right,  David’s  son  by  Bathsheba  lying  on  a bed ; David  prostrate, 
with  his  crown  on  the  ground;  Bathsheba,  on  the  further  side  of  the  bed, 
wrings  her  hands. 

In  the  initial  two  men  blowing  long  gold  trumpets.  David  en- 
throned. 

F.  123.  Bathsheba  bathing  in  a stream;  David  looks  down  from 
a tower.  On  the  right,  David  gives  to  a messenger  his  letter  to  Joab. 

In  the  initial,  Uriah  being  slain. 

Arms:  England,  before  1340,  two  Bohun  and  England. 

Plate  LI  X.  f.  174b.  David  crowned,  with  gloves  on  his  hands, 
commanding  Amasa  to  muster  the  men  of  Judah  against  Sheba;  Amasa, 
in  a red  tunic,  holds  a sceptre,  five  men  with  him.  On  the  right,  Joab 
embraces  Amasa  and  plunges  a sword  into  his  body;  Abishai  looks  on. 
In  the  initial  the  wise  woman  of  Abel  throws  Sheba’s  head  to  Joab  over 
the  wall.  Arms  on  left  of  initial,  Butler  and  Courtenay. 

F.  207.  The  Last  Judgement.  In  the  initial,  the  open  mouth  of 
Hell  filled  with  souls  in  flames. 

Arms  on  left  of  initial,  Bohun,  with  two  shields. 
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Manuscript  No.  59  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 
Second  Series) 

HORAE  OF  “ELIZABETH  YE  QUENE” 

THIS  Book  of  Hours  has  its  name  from  the  signature  of  the  Queen 
of  Henry  VII,  which  is  written  in  pale  ink  on  folio  22  and  is  seen 
much  more  distinctly  on  the  vellum  than  on  the  facsimile  (Plate  LXII). 
Elizabeth  of  York,  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV  and  Elizabeth  Woodville, 
was  born  in  1465.  This  Prayer  Book  of  hers  was  written  about  fifty 
years  earlier,  and  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  as  to  who  was  its  first 
possessor.  It  contains,  however,  a prayer  for  the  soul  of  “Cesill,” 
Duchess  of  Warwick,  a lady  who  was  in  1435  married  to  Henry 
Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick,  and,  secondly,  in  1448  to  John  Tiptoft, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  beheaded  in  1470.  On  folio  152  is  written 
the  name  “ Edwardus  Dux  Bukyngham,”  who  was  cousin  to  Elizabeth, 
and  was  beheaded  in  due  course  in  1521.  Add  to  this  a tradition  that 
the  volume  subsequently  belonged  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  it  will 
be  acknowledged  that,  like  the  Psalter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  it  had  a fine 
historic  ownership,  previous  to  its  forming  part  of  the  Library  of  the 
Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

In  examining  the  eleven  plates  with  which  I illustrate  this  beautiful 
book,  I may  give  the  remarks  of  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  taken 
from  my  catalogue.  “ The  execution  of  both  miniatures  and  borders  is 
very  careful,  the  features  of  the  human  faces  being  moulded  with  the 
finish  that  becomes  characteristic  of  English  miniature  painting  of  the 
best  type  at  this  period.  The  colours  are  brilliant,  being  generally 
varieties  of  red  and  blue  heightened  with  white.  The  prevalence  of 
orange-red  is  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  pages.  The  borders  are 
generally  composed  of  conventional  foliage  of  the  pattern  which  is 
peculiar  to  English  art  at  the  time,  consisting  of  feather-shaped  leaves 
and  scrolls,  together  with  bell-shaped  flowers,  etc.  The  gilding  is 
profuse.” 
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Manuscript  No.  27  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 

First  Series) 

HORAE  (DE  GREY) 

PLATES  LXXI  and  LXXII,  ff.  12b  and  13  and  70b  and  71. 

These  two  plates  give  a good  idea  of  this  Book  of  Hours,  an 
example  of  average  English  illumination  early  in  the  XVth  century. 
Its  ownership,  from  certain  obits  and  coats  of  arms,  connects  it  with 
the  family  of  De  Greys  of  Blysworth,  and  others  in  Northamptonshire. 
It  was  probably  the  product  of  some  London  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  religious  books. 
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Manuscript  No.  29  (Catalogue  H.Y.T.  MSS. 

First  Series) 

THE  LUSHER  PSALTER 

PLATES  LXXIII  and  LXXIV,  ff.  7 and  127.  The  description  of 
the  De  Grey  Horae  would  almost  do  for  the  Lusher  Psalter — 
good  English  work,  but  not  remarkable.  It  also  originated  probably 
in  London,  and  may  have  been  owned  at  an  early  period  by  a member 
of  the  Lusher  family. 

The  two  pages  facsimiled  give  a sufficient  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  book,  which  is  in  perfect  preservation 
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Plate  LXXIX,  f.  38.  An  admirable  picture  of  a mediaeval  fool, 
standing  in  a green  pastoral  landscape,  which  has  in  the  border  two 
antelopes  with  collars,  chains  of  gold,  and  a wheel-nave,  both  emblems 
of  the  Stafford  family. 

Plates  LXXX,  LXXXI,  and  LXXXII,  flf.  47b,  68b,  and  79b.  In 
the  three  following  miniatures  (only  two  of  which  I give  in  facsimile),  the 
same  emblems  recur,  and  the  result  is  to  prove  that  the  manuscript  was 
made  for  some  member  of  the  family  of  the  Staffords,  Dukes  of  Bucking- 
ham, whose  dynasty  as  Dukes  began  with  Humphrey  Stafford  in  1444, 
and  ended  with  Edward  Stafford,  who  was  beheaded  in  1521.  Of  the 
three  Stafford  Dukes,  Humphrey  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton in  1460,  and  the  two  others  were  beheaded — Henry  by 
Richard  III,  Edward  by  Henry  VIII.  The  date  of  the  MS.  goes  best 
with  Humphrey.  But  the  provenance  is  made  quite  certain  by  a prayer 
contained  therein,  where  it  is  besought  “ ut  avertas  iram  tuam  a famula 
tua  Anna,”  which,  with  another  similar  passage,  shows  that  the  book 
was  written  for  the  use  of  a lady  named  “Anna.”  Now  Humphrey 
Stafford’s  wife  was  the  Lady  Anne  Neville,  tenth  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland.  The  book  then  belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham. 
When  her  husband  Humphrey  fell  in  the  battle  of  Northampton,  or  at 
all  events  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess  Anne,  we  must  suppose  this 
precious  heirloom  to  have  gone  to  Henry  Stafford,  her  grandson,  the 
second  Duke.  Now  Henry,  the  second  Duke,  married  Catherine 
Woodville,  the  sister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  IV,  and 
when  he  was  beheaded  at  Salisbury  in  1483  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  book  remained  with  his  widow.  The  widow  soon 
married  again;  her  second  husband.  Sir  Richard  Wingfield,  whose  son 
or  grandson  is  probably  the  gentleman  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
binding. 

I have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  Wingfield  MS.  because  it  gives 
so  good  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  these  volumes,  mysterious 
and  anonymous  at  first  sight,  gradually  betray  their  identity,  and  by 
internal  evidence  prove  their  provenance  from  some  of  the  greatest 
personages  in  English  history.  In  those  days,  which  we  sometimes 
speak  of  as  barbarous,  kings  and  queens,  generals  and  statesmen,  vied 
with  one  another  for  the  possession  of  these  beautiful  prayer-books. 
Architectural  monuments  have  too  often  been  ruined  or  restored. 
Frescoes  have  faded  away,  tiles  have  been  broken  or  trodden  to  pieces. 
Oil  paintings  by  English  artists  only  began  at  a subsequent  period. 
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For  perfect  preservation  of  the  pictured  life  of  England  during  the  four 
centuries  with  which  I have  been  dealing,  we  have  nothing  to  compete 
with  the  miniatures  of  the  illuminated  MSS.,  and  I am  pleased  to  think 
that,  in  printing  these  eighty-two  facsimiles  from  my  sixteen  Engiish 
volumes,  I have  done  something  to  record  and  make  known  to  the 
bibliographical  world  their  interest  and  value. 
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Preface,  p.  iii,  line  4 from  bottom,  for  Miss  Marianne  Stokes 
read  Miss  Margaret  Stokes. 

Page  46,  line  6,  dele  (only  two  of  which  I give  in  facsimile). 
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